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AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL-MATTER. 


ADVERTISING. 


With an experience of nearly twenty 
years, both with advertisers and as one, 
I do not deem it egotism to say I have 
gained some knowledge of the subject. 
That advertising is a profitable way to 
spend a part of one’s money in business 
is no longer questioned. The question 
now is not, ‘‘ Does advertising pay ?” 
That it does is universally conceded. 
But, were the. question asked, ‘‘ Does 
all advertising pay?’ I should readily 
and positively answer in the negative. 
Not only does much of the advertising 
done not pay, but quite a percentage 
of it entails absolute loss to the adver- 
tisers. How can this be, may be 
asked, and I answer it can be for al- 
most innumerable reasons—in the lan- 
guage of a threadbare phrase among 
advertisers, reasons ‘‘ too numerous to 
mention.’” There are almost as many 
means and manners of advertising as 
there are advertisers, and it would be 
strange indeed did not some of them 
fall short of their object. A few of 
the many reasons for failure may here 
be given: (1) Advertising at inoppor- 
tune times and seasons ; what good re- 
sults can be hoped for from running a 
straw hat or gauze underclothing ad- 
vertisement in the winter time? (2) 
Using inappropriate vehicles in which 
to carry the advertising; what good 
would it do to advertise farm imple- 
ments in a jeweler’s journal? (3) 
Using methods and language not cal- 
culated to inspire confidence either in 
the advertiser or the articles advertised ; 
it is a losing policy to advertise a known 
inferior article as the best in the world, 
or to advertise a good article when it is 
intended to supply the demand with a 
poor one. (4) Advertising to a wrong 
class of readers; it would be poor 
policy to advertise sporting goods in a 
church paper, or church goods in a 
sporting paper. (5) Advertising spas- 
modically—‘‘ by fits and starts”; it 
nearly always proves a losing invest- 


ment to spend a large sum in one issue 
of an advertising medium, or in one 
kind of advertising, and not follow it 
up with more; better do less at once 
and rhake it lastlonger. (6) Advertis- 
ing too much; like powder in a gun, 
only so much will burn with effect, the 
balance is wasted. (7) Advertising 
too little; by using too little powder 
the missile falls short of its mark or 
fails of the desired effect, and so it is 
with two little advertising. (8) Doing 
but one kind of advertising and depend- 
ing entirely upon that for satisfactory 
resujts ; the kind of advertising which 
will reach and attract one reader will 
have no effect whatever upon another. 
(9) Advertising in too many ways; 
this is not profitable, for doing so fre- 
quently prevents any of them being 
rightly or thoroughly done. The reader 
will bear in mind I use the word ad- 
vertising to cover all means of making 
one’s business known to the ‘‘ dear 
public” whom he wishes to serve— 
such as announcements in regular or 
occasional publications, circulars, post- 
ers, dodgers, signs, etc. Extremes are 
hurtful in advertising as they are in al- 
most everything else ; the proper thing 
is the ‘‘ happy medium,” the “‘ golden 
mean,” as it were; the right thing in 
the right place, at the right time. But 
how shall we know this happy medium, 
this golden mean? How tell what is 
the right thing in the right place at 
the right time? These questions are 
easier asked than answered. Only by 
thoughtful study of the subject, a care- 
ful survey of the field, a thorough 
knowledge of the feelings and needs of 
those whom it is desired to reach, as 
well as a perfect knowledge of the 
things advertised, can an advertiser 
hope to approach a solution of any of 
these questions. This is knowledge 
which cannot be easily and readily im- 
parted ; one must, in a degree, possess 
the faculties to perceive and grasp it 
from existing conditions at the times 
necessary for the work to be done. 
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There is one rule for advertisers to trade for which it is published, and, if 
follow which I think comes nearer to its publisher or publishers be upright 
telling the whole story of successful and honorable, it soon becomes a rec- 
advertising than any other I know, and ommendation of the articles advertised 
this rule I here give, and commend its in its pages. A good trade journal is 
observance by all who are, or expect read with interest and consulted by all 
to become, advertisers. It is this: interested in the particular trade it rep- 
Advertise what you will do, then do resents. It is to its trade what the 
just what you advertise. This rule, good, honorable newspaper is to the 
lived up to strictly, will soon give to general public, and more, for to it one 
your advertisements the weight of the goes for information in which he is di- 
words of an honest and truthful adver- rectly and immediately interested, and 
tiser, and readers will soon come to which he cannot obtain elsewhere. 
look for your advertisements to learn About the same information can be 
from them just what they can do. had from all the regular newspapers 
Advertisements are read for the infor- published in any given locality, but to 
mation they contain ; they are regarded the trade journal alone must one go for 
as the words of the advertiser, and certain and reliable information con- 
soon give to him a reputation for cerning his particular trade. Had the 
truthfulness or untruthfulness as his regular newspaper answered all the 
advertisements are truthful or untruth- needs of the various trades and pro- 
ful. I admit that advertising is some- fessions, the trade journal would never 
what like acting, coloring is necessary have been born. Just the need for a 
to give the words their real import, trade journal is its excuse and reason for 
and this the readers allow, but down- being, and it has not only come to stay, 
right misrepresentation inevitably works but to expand, improve and change with 
hurt to the advertiser, and there is no the needs and demands of the times. 
excuse whatever for employing it under As to the manner of advertising in a 
any circumstances. It is the means trade journal, all that applies to any 
employed by the mountebank to catch advertising will here apply. 
the uninformed, and an advertiser who No one can do successful advertising 
tries it will soon find himself looked without giving it proper study and at- 
upon and classed as such. That trite tention, and it should be made as much 
old adage, ‘‘ honesty is the best poli- a part of the business as the buying 
cy,” is as pre-eminently applicable and and selling of the wares. Advertising 
forcible in advertising as in anything is the keystone of success and the pil- 
else in life. lar of permanence after success has 
Now, regarding what to advertise in, been achieved. Advertising has made 
when making announcements through many a new business and saved many 
regular publications, I would say the an old one, but it never did either with- 
principle which is a guide in sending out being done properly. I would ad- 
out circulars is also a guide to the pub- vise no man to attempt a_ business 
lications in which to make announce- without advertising, neither would I 
ments. When sending out circulars advise him to attempt advertising with- 
they are addressed to those persons out giving the subject careful study 
whom the senders have reasons for and due consideration. Placing the 
believing will be interested in and be- seed in the ground and then allowing 
come purchasers of the articles adver- the plant to care for itself is a poor 
tised ; therefore, when seeking a pub- way to farm; placing an advertisement 
lication in which to place an advertise- in a publication and giving it no fur- 
ment, look for that one which reaches ther thought and attention is equally 
the most people likely to be interested unwise. Put honesty, sense, judgment 
in the thing advertised. For those and business ability into your adver- 
things which are of general need and tising, and you will find the returns 
use, the staples of life, I should say the therefrom greater than from any equiva- 
regular newspaper is the best possible lent investment you can make in your 
medium in which to advertise. But for business.— Samuel G. Sloane, in The 
those things not of general need and /pland Printer. 
use, the trade journal surpasses all -_ 
other vehicles for reaching just the STICKING TO THE Last.—*‘‘ Constant 
readers wanted. A good trade journal devotion to one particular line of busi- 
(and what trade or profession is with- ness often proves superior to genius and 
out one) is a guide and directory of the art.’’—Cicero. 





++ 
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THE PLEASURES 


EDITING. 


OF 


Editing a paper, says a provincial 
editor, is a pleasant thing. If it con- 
tain too much political matter, people 
won't have it; if it contain too little, 
they won't have it. If the type is too 
large, it doesn’t contain enough read- 
ing matter; if the type is too small, 
they can’t read it. If telegraphic re- 
ports are published, some folks say 
they are nothing but hashes up; if 
they are omitted, they say there is a 
want of enterprise. If we put in a few 
jokes, folks say we are nothing but a 
rattle-head ; if we omit jokes, they say 
we are an old fossil. If we publish 
original matter, they condemn us for not 
giving them selections; if we publish 
selections, folks say we are lazy for not 
giving them what they have not read in 
some other paper. If we give a man 
complimentary notices we are censured 
for being partial; if we do not, all 
hands say we are a great boor. If we 
insert an article which pleases the 
ladies, men become jealous ; if we do 
not cater to their wishes, the paper is 
not fit to be in their houses. If we 
attend church, they say it is only for 
effect ; if we do not they denounce us 
as deceitful and desperately wicked. 
If we speak well of any act, folks say we 
dare not do otherwise ; if we censure, 
they call us a traitor. If we remain in 
our office and attend to business, folks 
say we are too proud to mingle with 
our fellows ; if we go about a bit, they 
say we had better stay at home and 
get on with our work. If we do not 
pay all bills promptly, folks say we 
are not to be trusted; if we do pay 
promptly, they say we stole the money. 
—Exchange. 


ADVERTISEMENTS : PAST 
AND PRESENT. 





It is an interesting task to delve in 
dusty files of ancient papers and note 
the advertisements drafted by our fore- 
fathers, and the manner of their ex- 
pression. 

More interesting is it to compare 
with these advertisements, that were 
published generations agone, those of 
our own day, and to observe how the 
peculiarities of one are inherited by 
the other, even as we have inherited 
our laws, our customs and our char- 
acter. 


Let us select as an example an 
advertisement published more than 


two centuries ago : 

\ OST Excellent and Approved Denti- 
a JSrices to scour and cleanse the Teeth, 
making them white as lvory, preserves from 
the Toothach ; so that, being constantly used, 
the — using it are never troubled with 
the Toothach ; it fastens the Teeth, sweetens 
the Breath, and preserves the mouth and 
gums from Cankers and Imposthumes. Made 
by Robert Turner, Gentleman ; and the right 
are only to be had at 7homas Rookes, Sta- 
tioner, at the Holy Lamb at the East end of 
St. Pauls Church, near the School, in sealed 
papers, at rad. the paper. The Reader is 
desired to beware of counterfeits. 

One could almost lead himself to 
believe that this indeed was a modern 
advertisement were it not for the stilted 
manner of expression, and did not his 
eyes rest upon the title of the paper 
that contains it and the date—JAer- 
curius Politicus, 1660. 

But call to mind any of the adver- 
tisements of the day—advertisements 
of dentifrices, of washes for the teeth, 
aye, and of chewing gum—and note 
how closely they resemble that of 
** Robert Turner, Gentleman,” who, 
dead and buried decades ago, is yet 
not forgotten, because of this, his 
advertisement. 

How familiar are the assurances 
that the particular powder, wash or 
gum advertised is ‘‘ most excellent ;” 
that it will ‘‘cleanse the teeth,’”’ and 
that when so cleansed their whiteness 
will resemble that of ivory ; that its use 
preserves the teeth from decay, hard- 
ens the gums, and ‘‘sweetens the 
breath ;” and how familiar is the im- 
port of the concluding line, the aged, 
hackneyed phrase - ‘‘ Beware of coun- 
terfeits.” 


_—-. 


LAST year, says the Canadian Man- 
ufacturer, a firm in London, Ont., 
inserted in the papers an advertise- 
ment of a stove polish, to which they 
gave the name ‘‘ Nonsuch,” and which 
they recommended in a card headed 
“*Hello! Nonsuch.” A gentleman 
who desired to write to the firm for- 
got their name entirely, but remem- 
bered distinctly the ‘* Hello! Non- 
such.” So he risked the consequences, 
and addressed his communication to 
** Hello! Nonsuch, London, Ont.,” 
and the fame of the article, combined 
with the quick intelligence of the 
postal authorities, triumphed over 
every obstacle, and the letter finall 
reached its destination, — Scienti fc 
American. 
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“*Tuat the editorial page may soon dis- 
appear altogether is a dreadful possibility ; 
and if it is to be committed to the care of the 
elegant essayist, writing over his own signa- 
ture, there will remain no reason for its ex- 
istence in its present form. The pressure for 
space in every great daily is severe, and it 
now requires a stern front to hold the three 
or four columns sacred for editorial utter- 
ances. Give the news editor his opportunity 
and he will abolish the essayist without a 
qualm of conscience.”— The Century. 

The ‘‘editorial page” is a mere 
survival. It was potent in the days 
when the journal was everything ; the 
journalist, nobody. Now, the posi- 
tions are reversed. The journal that 
contains anything written by anybody 
worth reading is anxious to have the 
public know who is writing for it. 
The ‘‘great daily” is no longer a 
moulder of public opinion, but simply 
a medium of communication between 
author andreader. It will be better to 
give up the ‘‘editorial page” to the 
*‘elegant essayist, writing over his 
own signature.” The country editor 
might do worse than to follow the 
same fashion. He never has been an 
impersonality. He has written leaders 
and called himself ‘‘ We” merely be- 
cause the big newspapers did it. He 
will become a larger man when he oc- 
cupies the editorial space with a signed 
weekly article of review and criticism. 


A cIRCULAR distributed by Edward C, At- 
wood, 435 Sixth avenue, New York, a short 
time since, commanded attention by the form 
in which it was enclosed and delivered. An 
imitation of the Seal of the State of New 
York and a general air of the legal document 
pervades the appearance on the outside. 
Under the seal is the special department to 
which the work belongs, which is character- 
ized *‘ The Bureau of Statistics of Designs.” 
It is addressed ‘‘To the Proprietor (Per- 
sonal),’’ below which is the tollowing : ‘* Legal 
service upon you is hereby acknowledged. 
File your answer with the Commissioners.” 
By the time the average householder has 
read this far he is certainly in a cold sweat, 
wondering what he has done now or what 
charge he is called upon to defend. What 
must be his relief, on examining the contents 
of the envelope, to find three innocent samples 
of wall-paper and a card announcing the fact 
that decorative work of all kinds is promptly 
executed at the lowest prices.— 7he Office. 

It is only by a powerful effort of the 
imagination that we can conceive of 
the ‘‘average householder” being 
thrown into a ‘‘cold sweat” by any 
such ancient advertising device as that 
described above. Admitting, however, 
for the sake of argument, the possi- 
bility of such an occurrence, it is im- 
possible to see wherein the advertiser 
is benefitted. Cold sweats are not con- 
ducive to good-will, and the adver- 
tiser who seeks to terrify his readers is 
apt to evoke more curses than custom. 





Most of the papers read at the 
meetings of country editors are greatly 
like the essays read at school com- 
mencements. They are rhetorical, but 
not profound ; entertaining, but not 
instructive ; they eccasion talk, but do 
not influence conduct; are warmly 
praised, but speedily forgotten. 





Advertisers of patent medicines have 
been the most successful. No other 
class of men have paid so much for ad- 
vertising or made such large profits 
therefrom. They have invariably been 
large patronizers of the country press, 


MEN, as a class, read advertisements 
more critically and discriminatingly 
than do women; consequently, an ad- 
vertisement designed for men should 
be prepared with more care than one 
addressed to the other sex. 
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ADVERTISING MODELS. 





The accompanying advertisements 
have appeared in various papers—one 
for some time and one but recently— 
and are doubtless familiar to many of 
our readers. We take occasion to 
comment tpon them because they are 
well-displayed advertisements, such as 
may be taken as models; not to be 
made the subject of simple imitation in 
their entirety, but to be thoughtfully 
dissected, that the functions and rela- 
tions of their component parts may 
be understood and this knowledge ap- 
plied to the formation of other adver- 
tisements, equally attractive but dis- 
similar. 

In each of these examples we find 
similar means employed to produce 
like effects, yet the finished advertise- 
ments are unlike, each preserving its 
individuality even when compared with 
the other. 

The first point of resemblance apt 
to impress the observer is that each 
advertisement consists principally of a 
displayed heading, followed by but 
few lines of reading matter. In each 
case the advertiser's primary object is, 





Platts 
Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odoriess liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Deaiwoys disease get ms. prevents sickness. 
A pDecesasily in overy howe. 
invaluable ip the sick room 





evidently, to impress the name of the 
article advertised upon the reader's 
mind. The title is therefore made 
most conspicuous, and as few lines as 
possible are permitted to detract from 
its prominence. A greater quantity of 
reading matter might follow, however, 
without marring the attractiveness of 
the display ; its scarcity being a desir- 
able but not necessary part of the 
whole. 


Directing our attention to the dis- 
play, we find that each use full-face 
type, underscored with heavy rule. 
But here we note a difference, for 
while the cigarette advertisement is 
set wholly in upper and lower case 
type—that is, is set altogether in small 
letters excepting for capitalization— 
the advertisement of Platt’s Chlorides 
has two of its displayed lines set in 
upper case, or capital letters, contrast- 
ing with the other two set in upper 





KIMBALL Premiere Qualite Cigarette cannot be 
Surpasses iv Durity or excelionce 





and lower case. Another difference is 
in the styles of type used. In fact the 
displayed portion of the first advertise- 
ment was not set up in type at all, 
but was engraved from a drawing, as 
may be seen by closely examining the 
various letters. The displayed lines 
of the second advertisement are set in 
Gothic type. 

In each advertisement we notice the 
blank spaces that go so far towards the 
making of a well-displayed advertise- 
ment. 

Of the Platt’s Chlorides advertise- 
ment, one who has made the subject of 
newspaper advertising a study for more 
than a quarter of a century has said : 
**It is the best constructed advertise- 
ment I have seen this year.” 

Taken all in all it is safe to say that 
neither of these advertisements would 
escape attention in the pages of a 
newspaper or magazine, whether sur- 
rounded by closely set or open matter ; 
nor would hasty press work, poor 
paper and cheap ink materially injure 
their appearance. 


+ e-- - —___— 


Various Sorts OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.—Some charm the nearer thou 
standest ; others, the farther thou art 
distant ; this loves the shade; that, a 
stronger light which dreads not the 
critic’s piercing eye ; this gives us plea- 
sure for a single view, and that, ten 
times repeated, still is new.—Horace. 
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PREFERRED POSITJONS IN 
ADVERTISING. 


At a late meeting of the Connecticut 
Weekly Press Association, Mr. George 
M. Guernsey, of the Mystic Press, 
‘“set forth, as briefly as possible, 
some of the more prominent objections 
against the now too prevalent custom 
of giving fixed and preferred positions 
to foreign advertisers.” We have con- 
densed the learned essayist’s argument 
against the custom into the following 
postulates : 

I, It compels the publisher to sub- 
ordinate the general arrangement of 
his space to the requirements of his 
advertising contracts, and often ne- 
cessitates expensive or troublesome 
changes in the make-up of the forms. 

II. It tends to drive country news- 
papers from the cheaper folio to the 
dearer quarto form. 

III. It tends to impart a monoto- 
nous and therefore unattractive typo- 
graphical appearance to the newspaper. 

IV. It opens the door to free adver- 
tising upon claims of wrong insertions. 

V. It is unjust to local advertisers, 
whose rates are habitually higher. 

As to the first point, no price should 
induce a publisher to mar the general 
character or efficiency of his paper by 
any arrangement of advertisements ; 
but short of that, it is merely a matter 
of dollars and cents, wherein the pub- 
lisher must look out for himself, as 
people that are not newspaper publish- 
ers have to do in their business affairs. 

With regard to the second proposi- 
tion, the publisher that changes from 
the folio to the quarto form, without 
expectation of advantage to himself, is 
fatally incompetent to take care of him- 
self in any capacity, and quite beyond 
the power of preaching. 

Concerning the third point, that is a 
matter that affects advertisers as much 
as publishers, since the power of ad- 
vertising is seriously affected by any- 
thing that prevents brightness in the 
looks of a newspaper, and the evil may 
be trusted to work its own remedy. 

The suggestion of the fourth point 
is an admission of defective adminis- 
tration in the printing office, the losses 
from which should justly fall upon the 
newspaper and not the innocent adver- 
tiser. 

Respecting the fifth point, it is only 
necessary to say that if local advertis- 
ers are content to be swindled for the 
benefit of people from out of town, 


then possibly the publisher is justified 
in treating them in that way, on the 
theory that ‘‘the pleasure is as great 
in being cheated as to cheat.” 


<> ———_—_____ 


THE essence of advertising is to 
place your statement where it is most 
likely to be seen by those most inter- 
ested in it, and so a newspaper with a 
very limited supply of readers indeed 
is often more valuable to the advertiser 
of peculiar wants and wares than one 
with ‘‘the largest circulation in the 
world,” if that circulation does not 
reach the class of readers most affected 
by those who pay for publicity.”— 
Sampson, History of Advertising. 


~+ + 


SYSTEMATIZE YOUR 
BUSINESS. 








Very much of a hullabaloo is being 
made among newspapers about the 
prevalence of frauds in all branches of 
business, and especially those of news- 
paper advertising frauds. 

Newspapers every day point out 
cases in which they have been imposed 
upon by some designing ‘‘ wolf in 
sheep’s clothing,” and they will in the 
same issue fling at you—‘* the clothing 
does not make the man.” Find out 
something of your man, regardless of 
his clothes, is pretty generally a good 
thing to remember. If an advertiser 
presents himself with a contract for 
your acceptance, deal with him as a 
stranger, not necessarily frigidly, but 
in a gentlemanly manner. Exact from 
him such terms as will admit of no 
repetition of a similar case, in which 
perhaps you were more lenient and 
learned a lesson. 

This cry of ‘‘I have been the vic- 
tim” of a conspiracy to defraud cir- 
culated through newspapers, looks very 
much as though ‘‘ 1” had been suscep- 
tible to fraud and left some of the bars 
down or the perpetrator would have 
had no inducement to enter and make 
you such a victim. If you have a sys- 
tem by which you do business, follow 
out that system to the end. If you 
have no system, look around and find 
one immediately. Of course there are 
small exceptions to the rule, and they 
are very much like this: You had con- 
fidence in some party who induced you 
to depart from your system, and by so 
doing you ‘‘ got left." Ask yourself if 
this is not the case. For example, and 
as proof of our argument, look at the 
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most successful newspapers throughout 
the country ; papers that have an enor- 
mous amount of advertising of —all 
kinds ; ask them how many times they 
have been defrauded, and you with the 
smaller amount of patronage may be 
surprised. 

By the measures we advocate you 
will also generally drive the men who 
advertise some fraudulent business and 
worthless article to the wall. There 
are newspapers, however, that will be 
defrauded anyway, no matter how many 
lessons they may learn. —Exchange. 

SOME advertisers will are advertise 
in those journals which are patronized 
by others in their line of business, on 
the ground that their more experienced 
rivals have decided on these papers be 
cause they have been found to pay ; 
other advertisers have taken the ground 
that a paper which does not receive the 
general run of advertisements possesses 
an especial value over others on the 
ground that their readers are fresh and 
more easily attracted by the promises 
which the advertiser purposes to set 
forth. 


72+ 


A MODERN FABLE. 








There was once a Long-Headed 
Man, who invented a Household Uten- 
sil of such general Utility that instead 
of giving it a Name, setting forth an 
Intelligible Idea of its Character, he 
called it simply a Good Thing. So 
Proud was he of his Good Thing that 
he would not make its Existence known 
in the Press. ‘‘If People will not 
come in and ask for the Good Thing,” 
he would say, ‘‘ I don’t Propose to go 
to the Trouble of Telling Them about 
It. If People don’t Know It when 
they see It, they must Suffer the Con- 
sequences of their Blindness.”” When 
a Mortgage was Foreclosed on him a 
Little Later, the Successful Bidder 
Advertised the Good Thing in Several 
Papers, and he had Difficulty in Em- 
ploying a Sufficient number of men to 
Fill the Red Wagons that Backed Up 
at his Door. The Moral of this Fable 
is in the Possession of our Advertising 
Agent, who will Disclose it in all its 
Variegated Beauty to all inquirers on 
receipt of Stamp for Return Postage. 
—Puck. 





2 


THE oldest publications are by no 
means the best advertising mediums in 
all cases.— Terry's Art of Advertising. 





Those who have seen the word 
‘‘limited” appended to the titles of 
corporations, and have wondered at 
its meaning, will be interested in the 
following explanation, which we clip 
from one of our exchanges : 


The old principle of corporations created 
by legislative act was that the entire property 
i every stockholder was liable for the whole 
of the company, as the whole property of 
every member of a general partnership is still 
liable for the debts of the firm. Thissystem 
made every shareholder respensible = bad 
management, of which he might not be guil- 
ty, and deterred wealthy men from becoming 
in the shares of corporations. To 
remove this objection the principle of limited 
responsibility was introduced, and in order to 
notify the public that only the separate prop- 
erty of the corporation was liable for the 
debts of the corporation, the English law re- 
quires that the word “‘limited”’ shall be used 
in every case by the company in connection 
with its title. Most American corporations 
are constituted on the principle of limited 
liability, and but few, if any, of the States 
enjoin the companies formed under their laws 
to append the word “ limited”’ to their cor- 
porate titles. The matter is so generally un- 
derstood in this country by business men, 
however, that it is not deemed necessary, 
though many companies do it of their own 
accor 
r he : most noteworthy exception to the gen- 
ral rule is the case of the national bank, but 
even in this instance liability is limited to an 
amount equal to the par value of the shares 
held, That is, if the national bank fails, 
each stockholder may not only lose what he 
has invested, but $100 more for each share of 
the stock he holds, 1f so much is necessary to 
pay the debts of the bank. Until withina 
few years all the Scottish banks were organ- 
ized with unlimited liability, and when, some 
eight or ten years ago, a Glasgow bank failed 
disastrously, there were cases of men who 
only owned a share or two, valued before the 
failure at not much more than $100, who 
were assessed thousands of pounds sterling to 
meet the debts of the bank. Since that time 
the Scottish banks have been allowed to re- 
organize on a limited liability basis. 


o 





—E 


A FEW years ago a dealer in pe- 
troleum oil decided to sell only oil 
of a high grade and fire test. On all 
packages that he sent out he stamped 
his trade-mark. By liberal advertising 
he induced consumers to try his oil, 
and they found that it was safe. 
There came a time when thousands of 
families would use no other. Adver- 
tising had stamped that trade-mark 
name on the minds of the people, and 
they would pay a cent a gallon extra 
for the assurance of safety which to 
them that trade-mark conveyed, and 
this enterprising man is, in consequence, 
a millionaire. 


et en 
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THE VITAL QUESTION. 





A new newspaper, just making its 
appearance, puts on its best manners 
and appeals for public favor in the 
most winning way its conductors can 
command. Its past is a page upon 
which nothing has been set down. It 
has no prejudices to overcome ! its fut- 
ure has the rosy hue imparted by the 
promises, the confidence, the hope of 
its projectors! Some will buy the 
paper to see what it is like; all will 
glance at it because it is new. Even 
the copies which are given away have a 
better chance of being carefully looked 
at than would be the case with an old 
familiar paper. For these reasons, the 
first issues of a new paper are desirable 
for an advertiser's purposes. And 
this fact makes it possible to secure an 
amount of patronage which is encour- 
aging to the projectors of a new enter- 
prise ; and to those who do not look 
at it in its true light, the falling off of 
patrons, pretty certain to be noted after 
the few first issues, isa most discourag- 
ing incident. 

The subscription price ; the price of 
a single copy; these influence the 
value of a paper from the advertiser’s 
standpoint. So.long as a copy of a 
publication remains in existence that 
copy retains some possibility of render- 
ing a service to an advertiser who occu- 
pies space in its columns, and a thing 
is believed to be worth by the buyer 
the price which he pays for it. Conse- 
quently a daily paper which is bought 
for five cents is thrown away with 
something more like reluctance than is 
felt in parting with one for which but 
one cent was paid. A weekly paper 
costing so much as ten cents is not de- 
stroyed without a thought of some use 
to which it could be advantageously 
applied, and those periodicals which, 
appearing less often, command a price 
approximating considerable fractions of 
a dollar are almost universally pre- 
served for weeks, months, years. 

How many old stories can be re- 
called—true, too—of valuable orders 
coming many years after, induced by 
an advertisement, miraculously pre- 
served, and strangely brought to the 
eye of some dweller in a remote corner 
of the earth and who acted upon the 
writer's invitation, which the advertise- 
ment conveyed, with an avidity which 
would have greatly gratified the adver- 
tiser could it have come to his knowl- 
edge before he paid his bill for the ad- 
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vertising years before, and said that it 
had ‘‘ done him no good.” 

It may be put down as an axiom, 
therefore, that of two papers having 
the same circulation, the one which 
sells at the higher price is worth most 
to the advertiser. 

The higher-priced is bought by 
those who have more money to spend, 
is more highly thought of at the time 
of purchase, is read with more care, is 
more likely to be read by some people 
while it is new and fresh and to be pre- 
served for after reading and reference. 

But no matter how excellent the 
journal, how high its character, classic 
its editorials, it must have readers, or 
an advertisement in its pages cannot 
produce results. 

How many readers? That is the 
question which the advertiser must first 
ask! Iiow valuable they are for his 
purpose is to be considered later. 


> 


News and Notes. 





O. D. Munn, proprietor and editor 
of the Scientific American, is summer- 
ing at Saratoga. 


A local retail merchant is advertis- 
ing ‘‘ summer wear” on the backs of a 
bogus season ticket for passage be- 
tween New York and Coney Island. 
A coupon attached entitles bearer to 
**one sun bath, with sand.” 


The veteran journalist, Erastus 
Brooks, said that he had seen 120 
daily newspapers established in New 
York, and of these only six are now in 
existence. He estimated that $25,000, - 
ooo had been sunk during that time 
upon daily newspapers.—Ovange Judd 
Farmer. 

Every attempt made to issue ready 
prints without advertisements has 
failed. The country publisher wants 
his sheets at low rates, and in order to 
make both ends meet the supplying 
concerns must have some other source 
of income than the prices received for 
ready prints.— Zhe Monthly Union. 


There was a time within the memory 
of the present generation when old 
newspapers sold for as much as eight 
centsa pound. They are now quoted 
at sixty-five cents a hundred-weight. 
This decline in price may be traced to 
wood pulp, which is cheap, and suit- 
able for the manufacture of the lower 
grades of paper. 
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The Washington, D. C., Lvening 
Star is erecting a new building which 
will be ready for occupancy in the early 
part of October. 


The Southern Californian In/for- 
mant, a prosperous, independent little 
paper, published at San Diego, comes 
out strongly in favor of a fixed rate for 
advertising. If every newspaper was 
to fix upon an equitable rate for adver- 
tising and stick to it, the art of adver- 
tising would become greatly simplified 
and be more satisfactory. 


Mr. C, C. Starkweather, one of the 
cleverest of New York journalists, and 
a well-known summer visitor in Sara- 
toga, has been enjoying a week’s vaca- 
tion at a cottage in Spring street, where 
his wife and little daughter are spend- 
ing the summer, Mr. Starkweather is 
managing editor of that valuable organ 
of newspaper men— 7he Journalist,— 
The Saratoga News. 


The New York Sun, World, Herald, 
Times and Mail and Express notified 
their compositors on July 22 that on 
and after that date certain modifica- 
tions would be enforced in the scale 
of prices for ‘‘time” and “ piece’ 
work. The then existing scale having 
been in force for several years with ap- 
parent satisfaction to both parties, the 
compositors {all members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6) were considera- 
bly surprised and at once determined to 
insist upon the withdrawal of the notice. 
Noncompliance on the part of all the 
papers named, except the Hera/d, re- 
sulted in the men vacating their 
“frames” in a solid body, and no 
provision having been made for such a 
contingency, a truce was called the 
same night early enough to get out the 
regular edition of the morning papers 
involved. Since then a compromise 
has been satisfactorily arranged on the 
basis of mutual concessions. 





sUuce ESSFU L BUSINESS 
Manager of both daily and weekly 
newspapers will be open for en, agement after 
query 1, 1890. Address ‘‘M.,” care P. O. 
Ox 672, New York. 





Ts NEW YORK PRESS; 
Daily, Weekly and Sunday: The Press 
was first published Dec, 1, 1887. Circulation 
Feb 1, 1888, 26,550. Circulation June I, 
451944. irculation August 1, 66,482 ircula- 
~ September 1, 76,480. Circulation October 

99,970. Circulation October 2 », 100,064. 
Cireulation November 7, 254,846. Adv ertisers 


should observe and use the NEW WORK 
PRESS, 


Makes 
Writing 
au 
Pleasure, 

Peculiar in Construc- 
tion, Smooth, Durable, 
and Elastic. They will 
please you. Trial dozen, 


10c. 3 81 per gross. 
DICKERMAN M’F'G CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 








THE SAN FRANCISCO 


Evening Bulletin, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
CIRCULATION, - 17,000. 


Journai in circulation 
the Rocky Mountains. 


It is Valuable to Advertisers 
for the following reasons : 


It has a long-sustained circulation among a 
prosperous class of readers, who have learned 
to appreciate its special value, 

Every page contains fresh telegraphic or 
local news, affording every advertisement in 
its columns a good position, 


The Weekly Bulletin 
CIRCULATION, - 20,000. 


Is the largest and best weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in the West, and is jn every respect a 
first-class Family paper. For rates and sam- 
ple copy address 


The Bulletin, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Or F. K. MISCH, Eastern Manager, 
New York Office, - - - go Potter Building. 


Is the leading Evenin, 
and influence west o 








BIND YOUR COPIES 


OF 


PRINTERS INK. 


redeem ~ 


A Handy Binder for Printers’ Ink may be 
obtained for five two-cent stamps. It holds 
the numbers for an entire year in a compact 
and convenient form. 

Copies are easily inserted or removed. 

Address the Publishers, 


Geo. P. Rowe.t & Co., 
to Spruce Street, N. Y. 
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THE 


Three Telegrams 


Known Circulation. 





The combined weekly issue being 


Over 242,000! 


Covers all the interior Cities and Towns of the 


STATE OF NEW YOKK 


And a very large portion of 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Elmira Telegram, - = = 165,892 
Harrisburg Telegram, - 42,000 
Albany Telegram, - - - 35,000 





Read by 
OVER ONE MILLION PEOPLE 


Every Week. 








A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 


567 The Rookery, Chicago, 14 & 15 Tribune BY'd’g, N. ¥. 
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188s8o. SUMM™MER. 1889. 


Allen's « Lists. 


eS — 





The shrewdest general advertisers of America have learned that 


ALLEN’S LISTS 


may be patronized all Summer, with handsome results. 


ALLEN’S LISTS 


Carry twice to three times the amount of advertising, at all seasons, that is to 
be found in other monthlies. 


WHY? 
ALLEN’S LIESTS pay their patrons better than any other mediums. They pay 
in season and out of season—in the Summer as well as in the Winter. 


SHREWD ADVERTISERS 
Patronize Allen’s Lists all Summer, If you wish to run a paying business all Summer, you 


WILL PATRONIZE ALLEN’S LISTS 


ALL SUMMER. 





Guaranteed Circulation of ALLEN’S LISTS over 800,000 Each Month. 


Should the circulation of Allen’s Lists run below the figures mentioned above, in any 
month, I will make a discount to each advertiser in exact proportion, 


Affidavit of Circulation of all issues mailed to cach Advertiser monthly 











TERMS Allen’s Special List, $2 per Agate line each insertion. 
Allen’s Giant List, $2 per Agate line each insertion. 
Both Lists, $3.60 per Agate line each insertion. 
DISCOUNTS—1o per cent. for 6 months; 20 per cent. for one year. 
Forms close the 18th of each Month, prior to date of the periodicals. 
ALLEN’S LISTS are represented by all reputable Advertising Agencies. 





E. C. ALLEN, "/*'° Allen’s Lists. 


Augusta, Maine. 
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Miscellanies. 


Subscriber (angrily)—You call yours 
an illustrated journal, do you?” 

Publisher—Yes. 

“ Well, where are they ?”’ 

‘Look through the advertising columns, 
and feast your eyes upon the engravings 
there,"”’"—Zx. 


Brown had just finished the reading 
of a long article with the word * copyright 
over it. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “the copy may 
have been right, but I'll be blamed if it got 
right in print. They must have some pretty 
intelligent compositors in the office to get so 
many things wrong.’’—Soston Transcript. 


Friend—-I heard your paper had 
gone up— 

Publisher (interrupting)—It has. 

Friend (continuing)—And I thought I 
would just step down and tender my regrets. 

Pubiisher—They are out of order, sir ; the 
paper has simply gone up one cent in price.— 


Epoch. 


Miss Bessie Neater (of Boston)— 
Her books are simply delightful. Indeed, I 
think she is the most liberal writer I know of. 

Miss Hattie Bacon (of Chicago)—Well, I 
don’t know. I don’t think she is as liberal as 
Mrs. Southworth. Mrs. Southworth gives 
you 400 pages for a quarter every time.-- 
Munsey's Weekly. 


First Author—I detest that maga- 
zine, The Telescope, and 1 am going to 
ruin it. 

Second Author—I will make you a little 
suggestion whereby you may accomplish that 


pur \ 

First. Author—Well, what would you ad- 
vise me to do? 

Second Author—Write for it.—A merica. 


Prominent Politician—I have done 
a good many favors for you, and now I'd like 
you to put a friend of mine on your paper. 
Great Editor—Would he do for a reporter ? 
“No, he hasn't any legs. 
“ Um—might an th an exchange editor, 


pe _—- ” 
**He couldn’t read the newspapers, He’s 
ind.” 


* Poor fellow! Can he hear ?”’ 

“No, deaf as a post. He isa fine writer, 
though, and has a lively imagination,” 

“Good! I will appoint him London corre- 
spondent,’’"—New York Weekly. 


A man came rushing into the office 
of ye scribe and Pharisee, wearing a sinister 
expression cut bias, with scallops around the 
edges, and demanded in a voice of thunder 
and lightning: 

** Is the editor in?”’ 

“Is it any of your business ?”” 

“Yes, sir. Be you the man? 

“*T am the guilty wretch.” 

‘Did you write that?” placing his finger 
upon an article we had dashed off at an odd 
moment, 

“I think I did. In fact, I’m sure I did. 
What of it?’’ 

“Well,” said he, the pitch dropping from 
his voice in great chunks, “it was a masterly 
effort.’’—Goodall’s Sun. 


The Publisher—Don’t you think 
these patent medicines kill many people ? 

The Lealer—Perhaps they do, but look at 
all the newspapers they keep alive.—Li/e. 


If the promoters of Western land 
schemes, when sending their prospectuses to 
Mr. Factandfancy, would kindly refrain from 
sticking the postage stamp so firmly on the 
return envelope, they would confer a great 
favor upon a worthy individual. — Boston 
Transcript. 


‘* Hello, Lamb, are you still striking 
it rich in Wall Street ?”’ 

** No; in fact I lost all I had there !”’ 

“I'm sorry for that. What are you doing 
now ?”” 

* Just now I'm writing ‘ Tips for Specula- 
tors’ for the daily press,"’—Zi/z. 


Young Journalist—Do you keep all 
sorts of pens? 

Salesmen—Yes ; which do you prefer. 

Young Journalist—I’ve been advised to use 
a trenchant pen. I'd like a small box of 
them, and you may put in some caustics, too. 
—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


Stranger—l'd like to see Mr. Squib, 
the society editor of this paper.”’ 

Managing Editor—Well, he's busy just 
now. 

Stranger—I thought he was not occupied 
about this hour of the day. 

Managing Editor—Well, he isn’t usually ; 
but we had to detail him to-day to report the 
divorce proceedings between his father and 
mother. He understands the case better than 
an outsider would.—/udge. 


Editor— What does the man outside 
look like ? 

Office Boy— He looks mad. Guess he 
wants to stop his paper. 

Editor—What makes you think so ?”’ 

Office Boy—Well, he took off his coat and 
vest and rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and asked 
if you were in, 

Editor—You go down and attend to his 
wants, and I'll go down the back way and try 
to find a new subscriber.—/udge. 


Wickwire—I wish to goodness some- 
body would invent a way to distinguish be- 
tween a type-writing machine and the girl 
who runs it. ; 

Yaksley—I should think a man of ordinary 
sense would have no trouble in doing so, 

Wickwire—Oh, you idiot, I mean in writ- 
ing. I received a bill stating that I was in- 
debted to Blank & Co., for ribbon for type- 
writer, and my wife got hold of it and raised 
a dickens of a row for about an hour before 
she’d let me explain.— Terre Haute Express. 


“Your story, Mr. Winterkill,” said 
the magazine editor to the rising young au- 
thor, “suits me very well. I observe in it 
some trivial faults, however. For instance, 
you describe the heroine’s canary as drinking 
water by ‘lapping it up eagerly with her 
tongue.’ Isn't that a peculiar way for a 
canary to drink water ?”’ 

“Your criticism surprises me,’’ said Mr. 
Winterkill, in a pained voice. * Still, if you 
thiak your readers would prefer it, perhaps it 
would be better to let the canary drink its 
water with a teaspoon.’’—Chicago News. 
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